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VINDICATOR's 


R E M A R K 8, Oc: 


Tur labours of this Writer's pen are partly 
levelled at a late publieation, entitled, · Obſervations 
upon a recent Addreſs to the Citizens of Dublin,“ 
but more at the ſuppoſed Author of that work. — 
A work, which, in my mind, contains ſo many 


ſtriking truths, that, having read it with the deepeſt 
attention, I reſolved to pay an equal attention 0 


Sarsfield's e 2 120 it. 


7 Os bis alluſions to the ſuppoſed author, I ſhall 
take no manner of notice; in doing this I ſhall fol- 
low the reſpectable example of that author, who, in 
the courſe of his obſervations on the addreſs in 
queſtion, never once alludes. to the writer of it, but 
makes the addreſs, and the addreſs only, as a poli- 
tical publication, open to political dicuſfion, the 
ſole _ of his comments. 


„ . IS 


” 
. 
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' 1 5naLL begin by obſerving upon many miſrepre- 


ſentations of this work which appear in Sarsfield's - \ 


Letters; he may perhaps have fallen into ſome of 
them through inadvertency ; but there are others, 
to which ſo gentle a term cannot be applied. 
With you,” (fays Sarsfield, addrefling himſelf to 
the author) © the French Revolution is the parent 
< of all our miſchiefs, —but unfortunately for your 
«« poſition, all its children muſt be older than their 
& father, every complaint that now exiſts, exiſted 
twelve years ago, &c Then giving a long liſt 
of the ſuppoſed cauſes of theſe complaints, which 
he ſtares as exiſting * long before there appeared ſo 
* much as a ſymptom of the French Revolution,” — 


he exultingly exclaims — © What then becomes of 


your aſſertion that that Revolution is the ſource 
of all the Iriſh diſcontents and diſtrations.” — 


Now hear the Author of the Obſervations An, 


fays he, @ cool diſpaſſionate man, what is the chief 


« ſource of that diſcontented and perturbed ſpirit, 


&« which for the laft three or four years, has pervaded 
* a large portion of the lower orders of the inhabitants 
| # of this country, ox OF THAT DISSATISFACTION, 
WHICH APPEARS TO PREVAIL, MORE OR LESS, 
6 AMONG OTHER , DESCRIPTIONS or MEN; and, 


. 6c be will anfwer—Yau. muſt. not confound the diſſatis- 


6« aftion of which you ſpeak, as pr evailing, among 


«, ether deſcriptions of men, with that ſpirit ef. inſur- N 


wy rection, which pervades ſo large à portion of the © 
10 lower claſſes of the people.” © The principal, if nat 
e the only ſoutce of the latter foirtt, beyond controverſy ' 


2 af from the ens 4 an abominable induſtry 
| e with 


| \ 
E 
* with which French principles, have been propagated 
among them, to poiſon their minds, infatuate their 
* imaginations, fill them with hopes of fame unknown- 
e good, they were to derive from the overthrow of the 
government, and with the mg/t ſanguine expectations, 
& of having thoſe hopes realized, by means of the aſſiſtance 
* of the armies of that nation, whoſe principles they 
e have adopted, and whoſe arms have ſubdued Europe. 
* Theſe conſtitute infinitely the moſt numerous and 
« moſt formidable body of the diſconitented ; and the 
& ſpirit by which they are aftuated, may be ſaid, with 
* the ftrifteſt truth, to have grown out of the French 
_ © Revolution, and aut ꝙ all its pernicious effefts, upon * 
* the minds of ibe people f this country, in common 
edith the people of every country, where Frencb 
« principles have gained admittance, THE DISSATIS- 
% FACTION THAT PREVAILS AMONG THE SMALLER, 
„ THOUGH BETTER, AND . MORE ENLIGHTENED 
© DESCRIPTION OF MEN;' MAY INDEED iN PART- 
“ be attributed, to the abuſes (and. what human in- 
&« ſtitution is free from them? ] that haue in courſe of 
e time crept into the conſtitution ; FOR THESE WERE 
% COMPLAINED OF, BY THAT DESCRIPTION OF PER» 
«© gos, LONG BEFORE THE WONDERFUL CHANGE 
% 1 FRANCE HAD EVER BEEN THOUGHT or.“ 


Is this atttibuting all the ee das Rs 
to the French Revolution ?—The fact is, the au- 
thor throughout the whole work draws a very 
preciſe line of diſtinction between the diſcontents 
that may prevail among the well- affected, and well. 
intentioned ; 8 ſtill ſtrongly attached to 

the 


21 


- 1. the Conſtitution; and deſirous only of reforming 


its abuſes—and the ſpirit of hoſtility which pre- 


vails among another deſcription of men, diſaffected, 


and ill- intentioned; and who, inſtead of being at- 
tached to the Conſtitution, ſeek. only its deſtruc- 
tion. The author denies that the perils which 
hang around us ; the miſchiefs with which the pre- 
Tent period ſeems pregnant; are to be apprehended 


in the ſlighteſt degree from the former deſcription 


of men he aſſerts that the danger proceeds from 
the latter deſcription of men alone; enflamed as 
they are by that ſpirit of hoſtility, towards the Con- 
'ſtitution itſelf, with which French principles, and 


French doctrines, have inſpired them.—Does Sars- 


field mean to confound theſe two very diſtinct 
deſcriptions of men? The well-affeQted and well- 
intentioned are in that caſe infinitely obliged to 
him; yet I believe there is not a man among them 


who would not ſtart at fome of the following 


| Reſolutions of one of the many ſocieties of the 
22 and ill- intentioned. 


Ath Res0LUTION. 


'RnzoLveD, That our brethren in arms be duly 
provided for with ſuch” things as their caſe and 
ſituation requires, and that means be adopted that 
their families may not 2 in their nee. 


5th create. 
Rz$01vzp, That to anſwer ſuch 1 e A 


contribution be impoſed upon the people in general, | 


A xecording to their reſpectivs circumſtances. * 
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and tythes ſhall alſo- be conſidered, the latter of 
which, except in the preſent emergency, ſhall for 
ever be aboliſhed. 


— 


; 6th R xs0LUT1ION. 


Res0LveD, That there are a great many inimical, 


and will no doubt prove hoſtile, to the, cauſe of 


liberty; their eſtates or property ſhall be confiſcated 


and converted to the national benefit. 


[ 8th RzsoLUT1ON.. 
ResoLveD, That there ſhall be a national (or if it 


be thought more eligible) or provincial fund, where 
the property of the enemy ſhall be depoſited, and 


that drafts for the above purpoſes ſhall be made as 


neceſſity ſhall require. 


26h Henle. 


Rx80LveD, That there ſhall be an aſſociation under 


the name and deſignation of a revolutionary committee, 
compoſed of the beſt qualified and moſt reſpectable 


characters, viz. one man choſen from each ſociety, 


and delegated by ſaid ſociety to meet together, who 
ſhall keep and enforce the above Reſolutions, and 


A take care that they be carried into effect and duly 


executed whenever the cauſe ſhall require, 


1 3th We 
Reſolved, that to act in concert with the revolu- 
tionary committee, there ſhall be magiſtrates ap- 
pointed and veſted with executive power, which 


hall continue in office for the ſpace of fix months 


un | ah, 


* 


* it. 4FS 
_ 


[6 ] 
only, ex except, in eaſe of re- election; but if 4 revo Re 


lation is accompliſhed, an annual election 1 of | 
place. 


ARrz theſe the reſolutions of reformers only of 
the Conſtitution But ſee the powers by which 
they were to be upheld, as taken from one of the 
returns of the conſpirators themſelves—and Ky 
return for one County only, 


men guns bayonets piſtols ſwords pikes. 
22,716 2,248 1,778 780 363 4,888 


Another return at Yom of Ammunition : | 
b. cartridges balls Ibs. powder canon mortar 


24,911 70,943 1, 230 8 5 


Tus are the means by which the clamourous 
and diſcontented, were, according to Sarsfield, © ta 
< reach Parliament by the avenues of the Conſti- 


« 'tution.” | T 
. Sars 

Tunis conſpiracy, decidedly the offspring of the clea; 
French Revolution, was it older than its parent ? Con 
Did it exiſt long before there was a ſymptom of apf 


that Revolution? Sarsfield inſinuates it did; for he 
ſays, With you the French Revolution is the 
« parent of all our miſchiefs, but unfortunately for 
« your poſition all its children muſt be older than 
<« their father. —1f Sarsfield then inſinuates that 


this conſpiracy was in exiſtence prior to the French 
Revolution; 


CY: 
Revolution; he muſt have known of it, and was, 
of his own ſhewing, guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon! 


Dip the midnight robberies of arms, and the 
midnight murders which, frequently attended thoſe 
robberies, and which were perpetrated in purſuance 
of the ſyſtematic plan upon which the conſpiracy 
was formed; did : theſe miſchiefs alſo exiſt prior 
to the French Revolution ?—Does Sarsfield believe 
that well-intentioned and well- affected reformers 
are ready to go the lengths to which theſe conſpi- 
rators have gone? Does he believe hey are con- 
cerned in the midnight inſurrections, robberies and 
murders of the others? The Author of the Obſer- 
vations throughout his whole work rejects the 
idea of ſuch a calumny—Sarsfield, the apologiſt of 
the inſurgents, by confounding the two very dif- 
_ ferent deſcriptions of men, would expoſe them to 
the imputation. 

Tax next miſrepreſentation of the Commentator, 
Sarsfield ! is where what his author has ſaid, is 
clearly and obviouſly applied to the French, the 
Commentator very kindly inſinuates the author has 
applied it to o his own COT YI. 


«In the precite ſtrain of rhapfody;? ſays Sars- - 
ws, * which diſtinguiſhed Mr. Burke, ſince he 

* apoſtatized, and was penſioned, you ſuppoſe a 
* caſe, of the moſt monſtrous and improbable 
nature.“ bu having  firſs emptied bis mind, 
(peaking of your countryman and the political 
| | atheiſts) 


1 
ä atheiſts) of every + virtue that connef?s the human being 


with his Creator, or the ſubjef with hit ruler ; of 
every benevolent, moral, or ſocial principle that qua- 


lifies man for | obedience to authority; they armed | 


him with this ftrength for his own abuſe of power, 
Are you ſure that the minds of your countrymen 
“axe ſo completely void of every virtue and every 
< principle, ſocial, benevolent and moral?” This 


is the comment of een youn the mae po 


| PEW | 


© ot that this inid not a cabs, of the moſt mon- 


1 and improbable nature, appears clearly, be- 


cauſe it actually happened in France, in the courſe 
of the three firſt years of the Revolution; —and that 
the author could only have had the French in 


contemplation, is evident from what precedes, and- 


immediately. follows the 7 <quoted by Sars- 
field. | 


„% Tyzr 1 their deadly blows * at the cor- 
e ruptions of the prieſſ bod, but at the altar of God; 


4 and, levelling to the earth the temple of the Almighty, 


« buried religion under its ruins. It was thus they 


'. ® worenched from the human mind thoſe great H0LDs 


„ man, the feelings of piety, of reverence, and of 
abe towards his Creator. In the ſame ſpirit they 
. aſſailed, not the 4BUsEs of monarchy, but MONARCHY 
t itſelf ; and laying the throne in duſt, rooted out of 
e the human heart thoſe other holds of man, the ſenti- 
© ments. & reſpect, of attachment, or of loyalty to- 
2 wg his earthly. rulers, = eb paſſages very 

| ſhortly 


L 3 
ſhortly precede that quoted by Sarsfield, and it is. 


immediately followed by theſe words — . They 
« feeled his heart againſt every warm and generous + 
« feeling of alfection and reverence for the PERSON 
&* of thoſe placed in authority, even by HIMSELF, that 
* that thoſe new Idols, faſhioned by their hands, the 


4 ahſtract principles of natural rights,” and the 


« dedtrines of the equality of mankind, might engroſi 
” _the whole of bis WP 5 3865 


Is it not clear 85 the latter part of this paſſage 
alludes to the almoſt total deſtruction of the perſons - 
firſt placed in power at the commencement . of the 
Revolution, by the very hands that had placed them 
in authority? Did Sarsfield anticipate in fancy 
the deſtruction of the Altar of God, and the laying 
of the throne in duſt at home? And was it from 
this anticipation that he miſtook France for Ireland —- 
and Frenchmen for Iriſhmen ?. when he charges the 
author, in the above quoted paſſages, with ſpeak- 


ing of, and applying thoſe paſſages to his own 


e e 


9 in the next attempt at miſrepreſenting, 


 Sarsfield ſurpaſſes himſelf—ſtill quoting the author, 


% As to the legiſlative interference * the Britiſh 
&* Cabinet, let the inſtances be ſhown,” you ſay © if 
% any there be. And,” (continues Sarsfield,) 
e this command you utter, with as much confi- 
* dence, as if you were ſure no anſwer could be 


given. Do not, [ beſeech you, exult in tones ſo 


G « expreſlive 


E - , 
« expreſſive of diſdain, until you are in poſſeſſion 
of the victory. Out of your book, I will ſe. 
* Je& one inſtance of the legiſlative interference 


** of the Britiſh Cabinet; out of your own mouth 


I will convict you.” Is Sarsfield, the doughty, 
moral Sarsfield, the paragon of commentators, is 
be dwindled into a literary clipper. and cainer—does he 
deſcend to the clipping of a ſentence, in order to 
palm upon the Public a counterfeit meaning, coin- 
ed out of thoſe clippings, with -a mixture of baſe 
materials of his own, which, by means of this trick, 
ſhould appear to wear the author's ſtamp upon it? 
Now from a reference to the paſſage it will be 
evident the author does not require he ſhould be 
ſhown any inſtances of the interference of the Britiſh 

abinet, for in various parts of his work, he ad- 
| mits; in its fulleſt extent, the exiſtence of that in- 

4 terference ; and, in my opinion, ſpeaks with the 


utmoſt fairneſs and candour on the ſubject.— The 


author expreſsly ſays, p. 57: ©. As long as the two 


« kingdoms are connected (and God forbid they ſhould 


e be otherwiſe) and as long as the Lord Lieutenant 


« of Ireland is a branch of that Cabinet, sou influ- 


<E ence it muſt and ought to have, and the queſtion 


only goes to the DEGREE: He alſo ſays, p. 42— 


8 No man will diſpute with the Author of the Addreſs 


to the Citizens of Dublin, that fince the year 1782, 


te there has not been a fingle period, in which the in- 
« a 4 the 0 abinet of E England did noi 8 


Is 


A ii } 

I this denying the influence of the Britiſh Cabi- 
net ?—and was it in common ſenſe to ſuppoſe that 
the Author of the Obſervations ſhould © in tones 
* expreſſive of diſdain,” call for inſtances to prove 
the exiſtence of an influence which he himſelf not 
meerly admits, but expreſsly ſtates does ext? No, 
certainly. —— But the Addreſs to the Citizens of 
Dublin having dire&ly charged that influence of 
the Britiſh Cabinet, with having reimpoſed the foreign 
yoke, which had been formerly impoſed by the 


legiſlative uſurpation of the Britiſh Parliament, the 
Author of the Obſervations makes (p. 20) the fol- 


lowing remark upon that charge—* As to the legiſ- 


* lative uſurpation of. the Britiſh Cabinet, let the in- 


* ſtances be ſhown, if any there be, that can bear the 
e /lighteſt compariſon, in point of injury ta the coun- 
&* try, with the atrocious overt actt of the former 
* Jegi/lative uſurpation of the Britiſh Parliament.” 


| Sex then hoy fairly, and-honaſtly, Commentator 
Sarsfield, manages this ſentence—he makes a full 
ſtop at the words, if any there be, thus cutting 
the ſentence in two, wholly leaving out the remain- 


der of it—and he does this, in order to forge a 


meaning of his own, out of that part of it, which 
he quotes, but which is directly oppoſite to the 
meaning of the whole ſentence, when taken together: 
By this artifice he would make his readers under - 
Rand, that the author of the Obſervations had de- 
hed any one to produce an inſtance of the influence 
of the Britiſh cabinet—then mede/ly exulting in the 


ingenuity | 


* & 
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ingenuity of his fraud —(exclaims Sarsfield with the 


moſt amiable humility) “ This command you utter 


with as much confidence as if you were ſure no 


% anſwer could be given. Do not, I beſeech you, 


<« exult in tones fo expreſſive of diſdain, until you 


are in poſſeſſion of the victory out of your own 
ebook · I will ſelect one inſtance of the legiſlative 


interference of the Britiſh Cabinet, out of your 


* own mouth I will Gn you.” 


Now it is to hs obſerved that the author did not 
call for the ſelection of an inſtance of the interference 


of the Britiſh Cabinet, becauſe he never denied that 
Interference—but he called for ſome inſtance of it, 


which in point of injury to the country could be com- 
pared with the former uſurpations of the Britiſh Par- 


liament. This being what was called for by the 
* author—what is the inſtatice produced by the ſaga- 
cious Sarsfield—by this Champion of the Catholic 
cauſe,—who attributes no ſmall portion of the pre- 


ſent diſcontent to withholding from the Catholic the 


little that remains to be granted to him? The in- 
ſtance produced by him, is where the author ſays— 


* The Britiſh Cabinet did certainly interfere in ra- 
10 voux of the Roman Catholic — but they interfered, 
< not to reimpoſe reſtraints and reftrifions ; not to re- 
* impoſe a FOREIGN yoke, but to remove a DOMESTIC 
© one—through the interference and influence of the 
« Britiſh Cabinet, the ſame Houſe of Commons, which 
&« in 1793 had rejected the Raman Catholic Petition 
© with heat, _ and contempt, granted to the 

* Roman 
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K | 
4 Roman Catholics in 1794, much more than appears ' 
« ed to be required by the petition they had rejected. 


Tn1s is the inſtance ſelected by Sarsfield, in anſwer 


to the demand of the Author, who deſired that an 
- inſtance of the interference of the Britiſh Cabinet 


might be produced, which, in point of injury to the 
country, could be compared to the former ufurpa- 
tions of the Britiſh Parliament !—Really Sarsfield, 
the Roman Catholics are much obliged to you,— 
you are a moſt diſcreet friend —a moſt ſagacious 
politician—and a moſt notable Commentator, 


Wr have ſeen Sarsfield in two inſtances groſsly 
miſrepreſent the Author of the Obſervations.—In a 
third inſtance, we have ſeen this Commentator turn 
into a Literary Clipper and Coiner.—lIt would be 
endleſs to go through all the inſtances of a ſimilar 
ſort which occur throughout his whole performance. 
I hall only mention a fourth and laſt inſtance of 
Sarsfield's literary integrity. In the Obſervations it 
is ſtated that the influence alone of Government over 
a ſenate © never can do more, than induce men to 
e ſeek private advantage, at the expence of public 
« good ; conſequently, INFLUENCE alone never could 
& induce them to permit a RUTHLESS and HORRID 
* TYRANNY, TREMENDOUS AND INTOLERABLE, 


is be impoſed upon THEMSELVES, becauſe what they 


* ſeek is their own ADVANTAGE, and it is not eaſy to 
* conceive the nature of a ruthleſs, horrid, tremen- 


„ ,dous and en ADVANTAGE | of 


| Wirm 


ie 


E 1 
. Wrrn' reſpe& to this ſentence the adroit Cons 
mentator, has only committed a- literary theft, and 
a literary forgery. He has ſtolen away'the laſt word 
advantage, and has forged the word tyranny,—S0 


that he makes the author ſay, it is not eaſy to 
% conceive the nature of a ruthleſs, horrid, 


* tremendous, and intolerable tyranny ! !”” Thus 
between a theft and a forgery having fabricated 
nonſenſe, he endeavours to faſten that nonſenſe ' 


upon the author, and then with great ſelf-com- 
placency exclaims—* Thoſe two notes of admira- 
tion are your own ; and the only obſervation tliat 
«© I have to make on the whole paſſage is, that 
" they are very properly Placed. iT 


| So much for the candour, the Ebel and the 
literary honeſty of good maſter Commentator Sars. 
field! 


Ws come now to that part of his performance, 


where fancying himſelf on ſtrong ground, and that 


he has got the author of the Obſervations completely 
in his power, the Commentator begins to aſſume _ 


the tyrant Upon minds of a certain ſtandard the 
common effect of power, is to intoxicate.— And 
now our poor Commentator makes his appearance 


much intoxicated indeed, though he has not alto- 


gether loſt the uſe of. ſpeech. He threatens the 
author with the Brazen Bull preſented to the ty- 
rant Phalearis, and with the flames placed under 


ſaid Bull. He threatens han with the fate of St. 


ane 


* * 2 ' 


400 2 
* 
* 


w 
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= Stephen, which was only being ſtoned to death, 


He talks of the moral deſolation of the author's 


mind; ſuſpects that his heart is as bad as his head; 


and afferts, that his ignorance is as contemptible, 
as his effrontery is groſs, All this, to be ſure, 


is not very elegant, nor very polite; but it is to be 
confidered the poor man is at the amen e, 


an 


Taz Author of the Obſervations has ſaid, that 
previous to the reign of James I. Ireland was not : 
Poſſeſſion of a parliamentary conſtitution ; to four- 
of the kingdom, the very idea of a' parliament was 
utterly unknown. So far Sarsfield quotes; but with 
his uſual candour he leaves out what follows, The 


deſcendants of the ' Engliſh Colony that firſt ſettled 


during the reign of Henry II. in a part of Leinſter, 
bad indeed a Colonial Aſſembly, known by the name 


of the Parliament of the Pale. Sarsfield then proceeds 


to quote, No, it is a fact, as clearly, and as de- 


eidedly aſcertained, as any hiſtorical fuct can be, that 
when James I. undertook the ſettlement of Ireland; he 
did not find the IxisH Nation poſſeſſed 'of any par- 
liamentary Conſtitution whatever ; 5 — the 
Boroughs he created for the purpoſe of introducing 
that Conſtitution among them, were coeval with it. 
James therefore, finding IRELAND, as a Kix Dom, 


| fotally deftitute of a n magna Conſtitution, Nc. 


* Wu are fairly committed, » (ſays Sarsfield) 


© and on either of our heads let ſhame fall. I 


At args you with ignorance and effrontery in 


« what - 


4 


1 


hat you bave ſtated relative to the parliaments . 


82 
« ary. conſtitution, and if I fail to prove both, 1 29 
4 will be very unfortunate, as I muſt then appear tia 
to be the pratender that | repreſent you to be.“ | p. 
— 
Wirnour Joubs, Sarsfield, you are at iſſue wich a0 
the Authar of the Obſervations upon this ſubject, 
and without doubt, you will pay the penalty you 
have impoſed upon yourſelf, of appearing to Wa the 60 
pretender you would AN him to der N71 1 
Tuna Author aſſerts, firſt, that previous to the 4 
reign of James I. Ireland as a. kingdom, never po- 
ſeſſed a Parliamentary Conſtitution.” That James « 
did not find the Iriſh Nation - poſſeſſed of any | CE 
ſuch conſtitution, and that. the. firſt parliament of «, 
Ireland that ever met, and fat as the parliament of « 
the kingdom, was that which met in the eleventh.” « 
* year of James I. That author never aſſerted, that Tf 
= no parliamentary conſtitution. had ever exiſted in . 
Ireland, prior to that period; on the contrary he 5 
admits, that the Engliſh Colonies, eſtabliſhed in a 
very ſmall portion of the kingdom, did polleſs a Te 
parliamentary. Conſtitution. But then it was the 4 
parliament of the Colonies, not of the kingdom; 4 4 
the Parliament of a very ſmall portion of Engliſn- 1 6 
men, not the Parliament of the Iriſh Nation. And 4 4 
in ſo little conſideration, was the power, conſe - 2 y 
| quence, and authority of this Colonial Parlia« * 
«af ment held, that in the year 1530, powers were Gy 
"D given to the then Lord Deputy in his Commiſſion, « 1 
| 4 7 oa ER e to 
; / 3 
” . > 2 2 * * 


do make lows and fatuter for good government by 
. advice of the council, and to ſee them by proclama- 
tions carried into execution. (See Ware's Antiquities, 
p. 94+) Sarsfield has quoted Carte's life of Ormond. 
l ſuppoſe I may W Wow we 9 | 
author > o 


« Ireland,” (ſays Carte). © thus ſubjected, was 
** poſſeſſed for ſeveral ages by the kings of England 


* under the ſtile of Lords and (from the time of 


Henry VIII.) of kings of Ireland; but whatever 
< ſtile they uſed, they enjoyed nat ſo much the 


« reality, as the name of dominion in it, for the 


heads of the Iriſh ſcepts never obeyed them but 
* they liſted, and the body of the people were 
„ governed entirely by the Brehon law, and followed 
the Iriſh cuſtoms, The Engliſh laws indeed were 
introduced, but were obſerved. only in the Engliſh 
© Colonies,” and | prevailed no where but in the 
| MN. Caunties near Dublin. 5 | 


+ Parte Hd fre e 
«© Edward II. been called from time to time in 
+ Ireland upon particular occaſions, but they con- 
« ſiſted of few members, &c. and as for the Houſe of 
% Commons, it ſometimes was compoſed only of the 
« deputies of the four ſhires of the Pale, and writs 
% were never ſent any where but into ſhire ground 
'* inhabited by the Engliſh, who continued in obedience 
« to the. fate, tnd in ſubjection to the Engliſh laws. 
1 r Tge Wy thoſe days were never ene, 
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L as well becauſe their Countries lying out of the 
limits of Counties could ſend no knights, and hav- 
ing neither cities nor boroughs in them, could ſend 
n burgeſſer to the purliument. For before the 

„ zath year of Henry VIII. when Meath was di- 
„% yided into two ſhires, there were no more than 
« twelve counties in Ireland [there were only 
<. eleven] and as the ancient cities were but four, 
and the boroughs which ſent burgeſſes not above 

thirty, the entire body of the Houſe of Commons 
could not then conſiſt of 100 perſons. Queen 
Mary indeed added two ſhires (King's-County 
and Queen's County) and erecting boroughs in 
© them, whereby they were qualified to ſend 
* knights and burgeſfes to parliament; and after- 
* wards Queen Elizabeth, in Sir Henry and Sir 
John Perrot's times, erected ſundry counties in 

Connaught and Ulſter; yet no knights were ever 

e ſent from the remote parts of the latter province. 

Ihe laſt parliament held in her time was called 

in the 27th year of her reign (it conſiſted of 122 

members) and twenty-ſeven years of troubleſome . 

and unſettled times had paſſed ſince, with-⸗ 

out the ſummons of any. But king James 
©® having now ſettled Ireland in peace, diuided the 

< ohole kingdom into Counties, and erected” forty | 

* new: boroughs in the ſeventeen Counties laſt ap- 

< .pointed : reſolved to call a general repreſentation of 

« the whole nation, in which all the inhabitants. there- 

© of, whether of the old Engliſh ertraction, or the 

<*. new Britiſh Colony, or the old Tiſh natives, ſhould. 
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another County was owing to the diviſion of Meath 1} 
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« meet together to make the laws for the. common good! 
H themſelves and Wan poſterity. Fr 


Was not this incrodaring for the firſt time amping 
the Iriſh as a Nation, and into Ireland as 4 vg. 
a GORE Conſtitution ? - 


[Rox I do not defire my aden to rely upon any 
author, whatever his authority may be.—!I ſhall refer _ 
him to the ſtatutes. A. D. 1450, 28th Henry IV. 
ch. 2d. only four Counties are named as poſſeſſing | A 
the benefit of Engliſh laws, viz. Dublin, Kildare, * 
Meath and Uriel and ſeventy- two years afterwardss. 


A. D. 1522, in 13th Hen. VIII. ch. 3. are theſe re- 5 
markable words, Becauſe that right few perſons | * 
s within the four \ſhires, where the king' s laws is | 
+ cccupled-in this land.” | E bo” 


& 


A. D. 1570. In 12th Fliz. 10 3. the ſhires and 
towns then obeying the Engliſh laws are enume- 
rated, and they only amount to nine counties; ang 
it is to be obſerved, that two of thoſe, viz. the 1 
King's and Queen's-Counties had been a very ſhort = 
time created; and that the Apparent addition of —_— 


into two Counties. us from the year 1450 to 

the year 1570, a period of one hundred and twenty . 
years, only four Counties were added to the original 1 
four Counties of the Pale, which obeyed the Eng- = 
liſh, laws. It is true that in the 33d Henry VIII. * 
ch. 2. A. D. 1542, an act for the election of the i 
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Lord Juſtice—eleven, Counties are named; but i: 
does not follow, that all theſe had the benefit of 
the Engliſh laws, or Parliamentary Conſtitution. 
Theſe counties are named merely as the places of 
reſidence of the king's counſaylers, who were to be 
aſſembled in caſe of the death of a Lieutenant, 
Deputy, or Juſtice, in order to chuſe another, 
Some great lords lived in Munſter, who were cer- 
tainly of the king's council, yet into .whoſe terri- 
tories (for they were petty princes) the king's writ 
never ran, nor had the inhabitants in any ſhape, 
the benefit of the Engliſh laws. For though Mün- 
ſter had been long nominally divided into Counties, 
yet Sir John Davies obſerves, —* The people were 
| < ſo degenerate as no juſtice of aſſize durſt execute 
his commiſſion among them.” Five of the Coun- 
ties named in this Act were ſituated in Munſter, 
and certainly, by the concurrent teſtimony of all 
the writefs upon the ancient ſtate of Ireland, came 
under this deſcription. This reduces the number of 
the Counties named in this AQ, which had really * 
the benefit of Englith laws, and Parliamentary 
Canyon, to fix. 


'By the a Henty VIII. ch. 1. Meath was af. « 
terwards divided into two Counties, and the reaſon 0 
. alfigned for this diviſion in the preamble of the * 

Act was,—* that even in this ancient County of the 
Pale in ſeveral partes thereof, the king's writs, 
for lacke of miniſtration of juſtice, have not of 

N lawes put in to 
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66 1 exerciſe,” This made the number ſeven— 
Philip and Mary after added the King's and Queen's- 
Counties, which increaſed the number to nine, and 


this is precifely the number mentioned in 12 Eliz. 
ch. 3. A. D. 1570. From this period. no Counties 
were made by Act of Parliament; but by 11th Eliz. 
ch. 9. A. D. 1 569, powers were given to the Chan- 
cellor or keeper of the great Seal tor the time being, 
to award commiſſions for that purpoſe ; but as from 
the diſſolution of this Parliament in 1751, to the 
year 1613, when James I. met (what the Author 
has aſſerted to be) the firſt Parliament that ſat, as 

the Parliament of the kingdom of Ireland, and 
as the Parliament of the Iriſh Nation as well as of 
the Engliſh Colonies, as, during this period of 
forty-two years, but one Colonial Parliament had 
been called, little advantage could have been de- 
rived to the Parliamentary Conſtitution from this 


AR, even had the intention of it been completely ' 


fulfilled. But the contrary was the fact. It is true 


Sir Henry Sidney, and after him, Sir John Perrot, 
did endeavour to give effe& to this Act. The latter 


divided Ulſter nominally into ſeven hires ; but Sir 
John Davies obſerves, The law was never exe- 
« tutedin theſe new Counties by any ſheriffs or juſ. 


< tices of aſſixe, but the people were left to be 


ruled till by their own barbarous lords and 
„ laws.“ Thus a very ſmall portion indeed of 
thoſe new Counties returned members to the only 


Parliament, as has been juſt obſerved, which prior | 
to the 11th of James had been called in Ireland 
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for the ſpace of forty-two years here is indeed 
an irrefragable proof of this in the Rolls-Office. 


The number of members who were ſummoned in 
the laſt Parliament of Eliz. in 158 5, was 122; the 


members ſummoned to James's Parliament in 1713 
amounted to 232 — difference 110. But James had 
created only 40 boroughs, which returned 80 mem- 


bers, conſequently there muſt have been many 


members for Counties, and many Counties muſt have 


| been repreſented in-James's firſt Parliament, which 
were not repreſented in the laſt of Elizabeth; al- 
though in that, her laſt Parliament, more Counties 


were repreſented than at any former period what - 


ever. Thus if James created 40 boroughs, to 


encreaſe the borough repreſentation, he | muſt 
at the ſame time be allowed to have encreaſed 
alſo the County repreſentation to a conſiderable 


degree, by adding to it the repreſentations of many 
Counties, which, though nominally created before, 
had never before been actually repreſented. Now. 
that this firſt Parliament of James I. formed the. 


very firſt Parliamentary Conſtitution of which the 


Triſh Nation (contradiſtinguiſhed from the Engliſh 
ſettlers) ever poſſeſſed the ſmalleſt participation, is 


- 


a fact, not only eſtabliſhed by the concurrent teſti- 
mony of every writer upon the affairs of Ireland, 
but is a fact which by its own Acts that Parliament 


_ itſelf puts beyond the poſſibility of controverſy. 
Not to revive the. memory of things which had 
better be forgotten, I ſhall refer the reader to the 
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| sh Ae of the Statutes of this N 
where by the repeal of ſome very extraordinary 


Acts, one fo late as the 28th Henry VIII. —another 
ſtill later, 11th Eliz. he will perceive that this Par- 


liament was the firſt that ever ſat in Ireland, which 
placed the Iriſb Nation on the ſame footing with the 


Engliſh ſettlers; which communicated to them the 
benefit of the Engliſh laws; or ſuffered them to 
participate in the benefits of a Parliamentary Con- 
ſtitution. I do therefore re- aſſert with the Author 
of the Obſervations, that when James I. undertook 
the ſettlement of Ireland, he did not find the 1ri/þ 
Nation poſſeſſed of any Parliamentary Conſtitution 
whatever. That the Parliamentary Conſtitution 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh Colony of the Pale, and by 
ſome very ſmall branches of that Colony thinly 


ſpread in a few other parts of the kingdom, was a 
Conſtitution from which the 1ri/h Nation had ever 
been totally excluded, and from which even many 


of the deſcendants of the firſt Engliſh ſettlers who 
had embraced the Iriſh cuſtoms, had long inten- 
tionally excluded themſelves. That ſo precarious 
was the enjoyment of this Parliamentary Copſti- 
tution even by the Engliſh Coloniſts who adhered 
to the "Engliſh laws, and to the Engliſh Crown, 


that in the twenty-firſt year of Henry VIII. 


A. D. 1531, that Monarch empowered his Deputy, 
Sheffington, to make laws and ſtatutes for good 
government by advice of the Council, and to ſee 


them by proclamations' carried into execution. Thus 
| overlooking entirely their Colonial Parliament, 
0 and 
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"and that in the ſpace of Wees years previous | 
to the thirteenth of James the firſt, only ont 

of theſe Colonial Parliaments had been ſummon- 
ed, which ſat only two years; ſo that even the 
- Evgliſh inhabitants of the Pale, and other ſmall, 
ſcattered Engliſh Colonies, were forty years, out 
of two and forty, without the benefit of any Par- 
liament whatever.—— During all this period, the 
Brehon law, the cuſtoms of Taniſtry and Gavil- 
kind, not only prevailed among the old native 
Iriſh Nation, but among a large portion of the 
deſcendants of the old Engliſh Settlers, to the 
utter -extluſion of Engliſh law, and Parliamentary 
Conſtitution. And finally, it was not till the reign 
of James, in the year 1605, that Taniſtry and 
 Gavilkind were n in Ireland. (See 
Con P- l | | 


Tinte Fn was the Puts Conſtitution of 
Ireland, to model and ſubvert which James had re- 
| FF = 


I Taks po me then, upon the En of 

Hiſtory, upon the evidence of all our ſtatutes, thoſe 
of the laſt Parliament of Elizabeth incluſive, upon 
the evidence of the Rolls-Office, upon the evidence 
of the acts of the firſt Parliament of James, which 
has been ſo unjuſtly and fo unwarrantably ſtigma- 
tired, I take upon me to re-afſert the OY ofthe 
Author of the Oblervagious: 4 


* _THrar _, 


Far Jowes J. inſtead of being the ſubverter 


ok the Parliamentary Conſtitution of Ireland—was L « 
the Founder of that Conſtitution, 


SaRsFIELÞ quotes the accurate Mr. Lodge, who 
recites that in the 433d year of Henry VI. a Par- 


| liament of Ireland aſſerts that, l the liege peo- 


ple of Ireland had, and uſed to hold Parliaments 


< without interruption from the time of the moſt 
* noble King Henry Fitz Empreſs, to the preſent. 


time.“ —Sarsfield, read the ſtatutes, and then you 


Vill underſtand, perhaps, the aſſertion made by 


this Parliament of Henry VI. You will perceive 
that inſtead of underlining the word all as you have 
done, you ſhould have underlined the word Liege, 
—and the ſentence would have run — All the 
<* Liege people of Ireland” and not, All the Liege 


people of Ireland—for in the ſtatutes of the Colonial 


Parliaments, which' preceded the National Parlia- 
ment firſt held by James I.— The words Liege man, 


or Liege men, or Liege people frequently occur, — 


and were excluſively applied to the Engliſh inhabit- 


ants of the Pale, and of the ſmaller colonies that 
ſpread themſelves from the Pale, or which by the 
| re · conqueſts of the Iriſh enemies, became ſeparated 


from ir, and remained thinly ſcattered over ſome 
other parts of the .kingdom.—This Engliſh portion 
of the then inhabitants of Ireland, who were govern- 


ed by the Engliſh laws, and profeſſed obedience to 


the Eugliſh Crown, were alone denominated Liege 
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Tut inhabitants of Ireland prior to the reigh of 
James were divided i into three claſſes, rſt. The Liege 
men, as above deſcribed.—24. The degenerate Engliſh 
or Engliſh Rebels, conſiſting of the deſcendants of 


the old Engliſh ſettlers who had embraced the Iriſh _ 
cuſtoms.— 3d. The old native Iriſo. 


Tris diſtinction of the three claſſes here deſcribed, _ 
was invariably adhered to, in every ſtatute of the 


Colonial Parliaments, whenever the ſubject required 
the mention of any of them.—So that a Liege man 
was in law only another name for an Engliſh Colo- 
niſt, who lived in obedience to the Engliſh laws, 


and to the Engliſh crown—and the words Liege 
People of Ireland meant nothing more in the intend- 


ment of every ſtatute, than ſuch of its inhabitants 
as were of that deſcription, to the utter and total 


"excluſion of the degenerate Engliſh, and of the 
| native Iriſh, 


Now as of theſe three claſſes of the inhabitants 
of Ireland, namely—the Liege men—the degene- - 


rate Engliſh—and the native Iriſn. The firſt, or 


5 Liege men, alone poſſeſſed a Parliamentary Conſti- 


tution, although they perhaps did not form more 
-than a fixth part of the inhabitants of the kingdom. 
hat the ad claſs, or degenerate Engliſh, diſdain- 
ed that conſtitution ; and that the 3d claſs or native 


Iriſh were wholly ignorant of, and (with the excep- 
tion of two or three chieftains, who had accepted 
titles from Henry VIII. but were notwithſtanding 
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perpetually in rebellion) totally excluded from it, 
by the, Liege men themſelves, although the rebel: 


lious Engliſh, and native lriſh, formed at leaſt five. 


ſixths of the inhabitants of the land. —Where? An 
pray you, gentle, polite and well-informed Com- 
mentator Sarsfield, where, does the, Author of the 
Obſervations exhibit contemptible ignorance, and 
groſs efrontery, i in aſſerting | that Ireland as a king- 
dom, and the Iriſh as a Nation, never were in pol. 
ſeſſion of a Parliamentary Conſtitution, previous to 
the reign of James I—And as the Author, has in- 
variably admitted that one claſs of its inhabitants, 
the Liege men, were in poſſeſſion of a colonial 
Parliamentary Conſtitution—how is he contradicted, 
by the quotation from Mr, Lodge, reciting the 
aſſertion of an ancient Colonial Parliament, that all 
the Liege people of Ireland had and uſed to hold 
* Parliaments ?. or how contradicted by. the Black 
Book in Chriſt Church ? or how, by Dr. Leland's 
hiſtory ?—Are you n not ſtill, Sarsheld, at a Joſs to 
conceive ? 
| TOA I. when he eſtabliſhed the Parliamentary 
Conſtitution of Ireland, at the ſame time that he 
added ſo many members to the County repreſenta- 
tion, did create farty boroughs —But to ſay that he 
created them for the purpoſe of modelling and. ſub- 


verting the Parliamentary Conſtitution, which he 


himſelf endeavoured to eſtabliſh, when his motive 
for that creation was ſo clear and obvious, is to be 
vilfully blind—or to ſay t that t James by Bs cryin, 
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A.» "Vaiment i into à Court Inſtrument © to murder free- 
2m,” and. to rob his ſubjeRs of their lands—is 
ally to forget the hiſtory of the üer e 
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As to 1 ern caſe, james 8 indifves d are cranks 
clear and obvious. — -It i 18 to be remembered, that 
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flew to arms; that they at firſt refuſed to ackhöw- 
ledge him, and did fo afterwards only upon being 


— 
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| bered too, that James was greatly attached to his 
W © new colonial plantations of Engliſh and Scots i in 
* Ulſter who were all Proteſtants and that he thought 
1 it incumbent upon him whilſt he aimed at generali- 
=  -. zing. the Parliament, at the fame time to protect 

0 | thoſe Proteſtant Colonies, and give a predominant 
„ influence in the Houſe of Commons, to the Proteſ- 
x - tant Intereſt, —The event proved the As of the 
| mealure. 1 


| eo 


years before, there were but 122 members in the 


| by himſelf, there were in that Houſe 101 Roman 
Catholics or Recuſants, in direct oppoſition to him, 
to his Colonies, and to his Proteſtant views. —Moſt 
of the elections for the new Counties went in favour 


of 


28. 
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\- of borcughs deſigned to convert his Borough Par- 


habitants of moſt of the TED” cities and b 0 


compelled by a military force. — It is to be remem- 


I * 3 © Os the laſt eine of Elizabeth, 1 27 


N Houſe of Commons.—In his own Parliament called . 
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of the Roman Catholic intereſt, ſo if James had 
not had recourſe to the creation of Boroughs, there 
would have been in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons a 
majority of four or five to one againſt the Proteſtant 


inteteſt, and as it was he had only 125 againſt 10x. 


SURELY this ſufficiently accounts for the conduct 
of James, in the creation of thoſe Boroughs, with- 
out reſorting to the ſuppoſition that he had recourſe 
to that creation, for the purpoſe of ſubverting the 

fame Conſtitution. 


As to the ſecond caſe, the ſuppoſition, that James's 
intention by the inundation of Boroughs was to 
convert the Parliament into a Court Inſtrument to 
murder freedom and rob his Iriſh ſubjects of their 
property, it is directly refuted by the ſtatutes of 
that Parliament and by the ſubſequent conduct of 
une. * | 
Tran Parliament fat during three very ſhort ſeC. 
fions ; the firſt for twenty-eight days only — the 
ſecond and third ſeflions for only twenty days each, 
in all about two months—they paſſed ten ſtatutes. 


There they are in the firſt volume of the printed 


ſtatutes. —They neither confiſcated the property of 
any of James's Iriſh ſubjects themſelves, nor con- 
ferred on the Crown any powers to enable the 
King to do ſo;—and: James, ſo far from making 
a Court Inſtrument of. the Iriſh Parliament, never 
called another during the remainder -of his reigh, 
which laſted ten years. 

Bur, 
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Bur, fays Sarsfield, (addreſſing himſelf to the 
Author of the Obſervations) © with no leſs igno- 


rance of the Hiſtory of Ireland do you diſpute 


Mr. Grattan's aſſertion, that the inundation of 
Boroughs in James I's reign was the deſtruction 
of liberty and property. — You ſay the forfeiture 
to. which he alludes took a REY this creation 
eee 11 


| Wrrnour doubt that Author does ſay fare 
cauſe it is poſitively and abſolutely the truth; 

and I ſhall further aſſert that no forfeitures took 
place, by means of .a Parliament, for upwards of 
eighteen years after that creation ; and for this plain 
reaſon, becauſe no Parliament was called during 
that period, and when they did take place in the 
adminiſtration of Lord Wentworth, it was not by 


means of the Borough Parliament, but that on the 
contrary this ſtigmatiſed Borough Parliament, this 


Court Inſtrument deſtined (as you ſay) to rob the 
King's Iriſh ſubjects of their property as well as 
their liberty, did moſt ſtrongly remogſtrate again/t 
thoſe forfeitures: —And I truſt when I have proved 
this, the modeſt Sarsfield, all-informed as he is, 
will think it neceflary to enereaſe even his ſtock of 
information, before he will again venture to accuſe 

others of 1 Ignorance. | / : 7 


* 


Taz great forfeiture which took place in this 
reign, was that produced by the conſpiracy of the 
Earls of Tyrone, Tyrconnel and others, and by 

| | | 4 the 
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AR | 31 
e the rebellion of Sir Cahir O' Doherty, one of the 9 
de; . conſpirators. The two former had in the year = 
e 1607 fled into Spain, to obtain aſſiſtance from „ 
f MF that kingdom. In 1608, the death of O' Doherty 4 
n produced by an accidental ſhot, put an end to 
e the rebellion—and ſuch of the rebels as remained 
n alive were indicted and outlawed, by which a gredtt 
portion of Ulſter was forfeited to the crown.—It | 92 
was upon thoſe forfeited lands that James had plant- | +3 
5 ed his Proteſtant Colonies, and among thoſe Co; 
— loniſts they were divided four years before he called 9 
k his laſt Parliament in Ireland, and conſequently four RY 
to years before the creation of Boroughs. The arti- \\ 
n dles entered into by the City of London with the 
g Lords of the Council, on behalf of the King, for 
e the purpoſe of ſettling this plantation, are dated 
y 28th January, 1609, and James's firſt Iriſh Par- | 
e liament did not meet till the 16th May, 1613 . 
s when a conſiderable progreſs had been made in * 
© the plantation, and the grantees were already in 
8 poſſeſſion of their reſpective grants. The owners - 
4 therefore of the forfeited lands, had been indicted, 4 
d and by proceſs of outlawry attainted, according to 1 
, - the courſe of the common law of the realm five 2 
f years, and their lands granted to others four years * 
e before the creation of the boroughs; for which 12 
929 5 "reaſon the Author of the Obſervations has ſaid, that 
the ſuppoſed robbery of his liberty, with which that | 
Is creation is charged, was not FOLLOWED by the b 
e robbery of his property *. e 1 
y | | : To = 
e be Ad 13th James I. chap. 4, differs widely from tbe I 
| | Act, 28th Elis. chap. 7, by which in conſequence of che Wo 
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o refute him, .Sarsfield ads the PO 
 paſlige from Carie's Ormond : — ** Where no 


rebellion of the Earl of Deſmand, all his immenſe eſtates, and 
thoſe of the perſons who had joined bim in that rebellion, were 
| forfeited to the Crown, to the amount of 574,628 acres. 
For this latter Act cremied the attainder of perſons not attainted 
before, and veſted lands in the Crown not veſted. in it before. 
| The words of the AQ are, that all the faid perſons, & c. &c. 

| © he, and ſhall be by the authority of this preſent Act at- 
* tainted,” * Aud that all the ſaid lands, tenements, &c, &c. 
* by this Act be, and ſhall be deemed, veſted, and judged. to 
4 be in the #Huall and real poſſeſſion of your Majeſtic, without 
4 any office or inquiſition thereof hereafter to be taken of 
« found. This was tlie AR of the laſt Parliament of Elizabeth, 
25 years before the jnundation of boroughs took place.” + 
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Bur the Act of James, on the contrary, was not to create an 
attainder, but in conſequence of the rebellion of the Earl of | 
Tyrone and- others, it recites, “ that whereas, Hugh, late 
% Earl of Tyrone, &c. &c. have been indifted, and by pro- 
* ceſs of outlawrie attainted, according to the courſe of the com- 
% mon laws of this realm, &c. &c. it may pleaſe your moſt * 
« excellent majeſty that all and every the attainders of the 
C perſons above named bee approved and confirmed.” ——— This 
Act alſo recites that many of the perſons therein named 
were flain in aftion of rebellion againſt the late Queene Elizabeth, } 
and the others had fled into Spain, and were reſiding at the 
time in an enemy's country, and all their lands had been ad- 
judged to the Crown five years, and had been in the pof- 
ſeſſion of the grantees of the Crown four years before this 
AR took place. For this reaſon it is ſaid in the Obſervations, 
The fact is, that the deſtruction of property, to which the 
« Author of the Addreſs alludes, was produced by the rebel- 
« hon which ſubſiſted in Ireland, during the reign of Eliz. 

. « and 
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« grant appeared or-.conveyance in purſuance of 

| © one proved, the land was immediately adjudged - 
„ to belong to the Crown. All grants of the 
* Crown, from the firſt Edward II. to tenth - 
«© Henry VII. had been reſumed by Parliament. The 

. ©. lands of all. abſentees and of others were by 
© various Ach“ (the correct Sarsfield ſays votes) 
again yeſted in the Crown, which impeached 
* almoſt every grant of land antecedent to that 


* period.“ 
* 


Hers Carte ſtates, 1ſt, that all grants from firſt 
Edward II. to tenth Henry VII. had been reſumed 
by Parliament ; ſecondly, that the. lands of all ab- 

ſenteet, and others, were by various Acts again 

veſted in the Crown; and Sarsfi?ld, with his uſual 
candour, would infinuate that this reſumption. of 
grants, and this veſting of the lands of all ab- 

ſentees in the Crown, were the work of James I's 

A — 


| 


Now it is to be obleryed that Cale only tells us, 

71 Iſt that the above mentioned grants had been 
| r by Parliament; and ſecondly, that the 
. « abſentees were by various Acts * veſted 

k Jo F in 


| e * es ah of James's when nearly 
"> 4 the whole of the Province of Ultter, was, for treaſon, for 
4 feited to the Crown ; and the forfeited lands were divided 
„und tenanted by per ſons brought over from England and 
% Scotland Bronx the creation of boroughs. . 
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( 34 ] 
in the Crown; but he does not tell us by what 
Parliament theſe Acts were paſſed. 


As to the 2d caſe, the veſting the lands of ab. 


ſentees in the Crown, this was an Act of the 
28th Henry VIII. See the firſt vol. p. 84 of the 
printed ſtatutes, chap. 3. pafſed A, D. 1537, juſt 
76 years before the exiſtence of that Parliament, 
to which the well-informed Sarsfield would attri- 
bute it!! There are two more notes of admira- 
tion for you, Mr. Commentator, and make your 
- own obſervations upon them, 


ths” to the firſt 45 which according to the 
order in which it is mentioned by Carte, muſt 
have happened prior to the other; viz. the re- 


ſumption of all the grants of the Crown from firſt 
Edward II. to tenth Henry VII. no ſuch ſtatute is 
in exiſtence, at leaſt in the printed ſtatutes, which 
are complete from the reign of Henry VIII. and if 
any ſuch ever did exiſt, it was moſt probably 


paſſed by one of Henry VIII's Parliaments and 
has been loſt. So well ſupported is 'Sarsfield's 


aſſertion, by his quotation. from Carte. But the 


| Commentator is always unfortunate in his quota- 


tions. Yet, why, Sarsfield, were you not at the 
trouble of looking at the ſtatutes of James the 
firſt's Parliament ? There are but ten of them; 


and you would have found that nothing which 


| bears the ſmalleſt reſeaablagce to. what Carte men- 
85 tions, 


RR. 


* 


l 


tions, in your quotation from that writer, is to be 


found among them. . 


Bur though Sarsfield won't read, he will aſſert, 
and boldly goes on, And it was not only in the 


reign of James I. that the operation of the borough 
Houſe of Commons, which he created to model and 
ſubvert the Parliamentary Conſtitution of Ireland, 
was felt in the deſtruction of property. His 
immediate ſucceſſors, Charles I. abetted by - a 

Parliament ſo formed, encroached upon the, lake 


of the ſubjeRt i in a till | larger ſcale. 


Tuar the moſt ſhameful and. cruel confif. 


cations were carried on, under Lord Went- 


worth's adminiſtration in the reign of Charles 1. 
is moſt certain. But I challenge Sarsfield to 
produce à ſingle inſtance among the ſtatutes of 
the Iriſh Parliaments of Charles I. (and they 


are all extant, in the 2d vol. of the printed | 
ſtatutes) in which the Crown was aided in theſe 


atrocious robberries, by the operation of the borough, 
Houſe of Commons—or that it was in this abomi- 
nable work in any ſhape whatever 1 * a Par- 


N oF 


aries told Sarsfield what he will not, what 


he cannot, find in theſe ſtatutes, I will tell him what. 
he will find in the hiſtory of thoſe times. He 


will find from the Borough Houſe of Commons, 


| which met 15 Charles I. A. D. 1639— remon - 


{trance 
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{trance to ihe Lord Deputy, Sir Chriſtopher Wandef. 
ford, containing fifteen articles of complaint 
againſt Lord Wentworth, then Earl of Strafford, 
the Lord Lieutenant. A remonſtrance breathing 
the fpirit of liberty; infifiing upon all the bene- 
fits of the great Charter; and other municipal 
and fundamental laws of England—and uttering 
the bittereſt complaints, with all the freedom of 
men determined to aſſert their Rights. Almoſt 
every article contains ſome charge againſt the ar- 
bitrary proceedings. of the Court—the whole of it 
is too long to inſert here. I ſhall only ſelect two 
articles : 5th, © The extrajudicial avoidance of 
Letters Patent 'of Eſtates of a very great part of 
his majeſty's ſubjects, under the Great Seal, (the 
public faith of the kingdom) by private opinions 
delivered at the Council Board, without legal evic- 
tions of their gates contrary to law, and without 
precedent vr example of any former age.” 


13. Thar of late his Majeſty's Attorney Ge- 


, neral had exhibited informations againſt many an- 
cient Boroughs of this kingdom, into his Majeſty's 


Court ot -Exchequer, to ſhew cauſe by what war- 
rant the ſaid Boroughs (who heretofore ſent bur- 
gefſes to Parliament) ſhould ſend burgeſſes to Par- 
nament: And thereupon, for want of an anſwer; the 
laid privileges of ſending burgeſſes were ſeized upon 
dy the ſaid Court; witch proceedings were alto— 
gecther cram neu juice, and. contrary to the laws 
and ' privileges of the . Houſe of Parliament (and 
| | if 


po 


C9. 1 


if way ſhould be given thereunto) would tend to 
the ſubverſion of Parliament, and by conſequence 


Soon after preſenting this remonſtrance, this Bo- 
rough Houſe of Commons voted a liſt of griev- 


ances, which they tranſmitted to England, in the 


form of two petitions, one to the King, the other 
to the Engliſh Parliament. They next ſent up 
an impeachment for High Treaſon to the Lords,— 
againſt Sir Richard Bolton, Lord Chancellor, John 
Lord Biſhop of Derry, Sir Gerrard Lowther, 'Lord 


to the ruin and deſtruction of the Commonwealth.” 


Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, © for ſub- 


„ verting the laws, and-introducing arbitrary Go- 
“ vernment, by extrajudicial and unjuſt decrees, 
and ſubverting the rights of Parliament.” Very 


uncourtly conduct this for a Court Inſtrument 


that murders Freedom / —Such then were the Bo- 
rough Parliamenzs, whom Sarsfield, in the teeth 
of their own acts, in the teeth of the hiſtory of 
his country, in direct contradiction to the Statute 
Books of the realm, has aſſerted, were deſigned by 
the Houſe of Stuart to model and | ſubvert the 


Parliamentary Conſtitution of Ireland, and to rob 


the Iriſh ſubje&s of the Crown, of their property, 


as well as of their liberty. 


I SHALL now leave, Mr. Commentator Sarsfield, 
to the enjoyment of his ſairneſs, his candour, his 
politeneſs, his truth, and his information. 


_ VINDICATOR. 
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